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THAT ARE NOT CURED, &.. 


\ LLOW me, Gentlemen, to indulge my imas 


gination but for a moment at ſetting out, 


and then I will endeavour to reaſon coolly with 
you to the laſt period. He comes in the ſuſpicious 
guiſe of all vain Theoriſts, you will ſay: grant 
but his firſt modeſt poſtulatum, and he will take 
wing, and leave you—-where he found you. 


No ſuch eccentric flights here, believe me: my 
. B wings 


CSF 


wings were long ago ſinged in an excurſion 
to the region of Fancy. I was (like the poor 
moth that flutters round the candle) deceived 
by falſe glare, and dropd—not into the pro- 
found abyſs where hope n&er comes; but 
into the intermediate region of doubt, the: purga- 
tory of all ſuch as are too cafily captivated 
with the errors propagated in this nether world. 
Among the inhabitants of the place, many old ac- 
quaintance of our fraternity held diftinguiſhed 
rank. Your own preſentiment or fympathy, may 
figure to you their ſituation 3 my attendant dæ- 
mon will not ſuffer me to diſcloſe particulars. 
Unworthy as I was, my folicitations procured: me 
a ſpeedy delivery. Return, faid he, and work out 
thy falvation by diſcharging with tenderneſs, and 
aſſiduity, the momentuous duties of thy profeſ- 
fion. Reaſon points the way; but the obftruc- 
tions are great, and numerous. In purſuing the 
grand objects of medicine, fome {kim the ſurface, 
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others fink into the profound, and all contend 
for triffles. Thus divided, they raiſe; new 
impediments to each other, the leaſt of which 
will reſiſt the moſt ſtrenuous efforts of one 
man. He may endeavour to rouſe attention to 
the moſt important: objects, on the principles 
of common ſenſe; he may trace fallacy to 
its ſource; and if he is free from preju- 
dice himſelf, he may undertake to combat with 
the prejudices of others. The eſſay is lauda- 
. | n t an 
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L imagine, Gentlemen, that many of you, already 
convinced, by ſad experience, of defects exiſting 
ſomewhere, will be pleaſed to find that they are 
not ſo much in the art itſelf, as in the mal- ad- 
miniſtration of the art; and ſome few perhaps, 
when they ſee their errors placed before them in 
a ſtrong light, will recant and renounce them; 
ſhould it appear in theſe, or any future lucubra- 


tions, 


( + ) 
tions, that the errors are my own, I will moſt 
readily. . 


THERE is not one of us all who hath ſeen 
an example of every diſeaſe that tortures or 
deforms the human body : with the common 
appearance of fome diſeaſes every Tyro in 
the art is familiarly acquainted z yet all run 
after novelties, A rare caſe is related, and 
commented on with extraordinary minuteneſs, 
and the firſt, and laſt topic of medical conver- 
ſation, is a phoenomenon, which according to 
human probability will occur to ſome one 
practitioner once in a century. Pray record 
theſe caſes with your uſual accuracy, and more 
than ufual fidelity, But leave their illuſtration, 
and application to the Fabricator of Syſtems— 
they may ſerve to ſecure one of his tottering props 
from falling before its time, 


Curious enquirers into Nature, indeed urge that 
the 


833 
the diſcuſſion of rare Cafes, tends to throw light 
on many obſcure parts of Phyſiology, and Patho- 
logy. The excuſe is plauſible; but in truth theſe 
curious men amuſe themſelves with monſtrous 
caſes, as they would with monſtrous productions 1n 
any other department of Nature: we ſhould wait 
long enough for a perfect ſyſtem of pathology 
were we to expect it at their hands: let them amuſe 
| themſelves however ( it be not de corio humano) 
while we with UTILITY for our Motto, begin with 


obſervations on ſome of the, moſt prevalent, and 
fatal diſeaſes. The 1 importance, of the Subject, Gen- 


tlemen, will ſerure your attention, and 1 truſt that 
the juſtneſs of my remarks will give me a title 


to your favour, - 
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About fixty years ſince was inſtituted, under 
the moſt illuſtrious and happy auſpices 3 a me- 


thod which in this ſhort, ſpace of time, has pre- 
ſerved the lives of millions, and demonſtrated that 
C | the 
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the variolous contagion may be eluded, mitigated, 
and I had almoſt ſaid eradicated. This method 
was copied from the practice of rude Aſiatics. 


* 


Divine Provipence hath crowned: with ſtilb 
more eminent ſucceſs, the wiſe precautions taken 
to avert from us that terror of mankind, the Plague: : 
we can now without any other emotion than pity, 
contemplate its diſtant ravages, and ſeem ſo ſecure 
after a long interval of immunity, that one of me- 
lancholy forecaſt might ſay, our ſecurity borders 
on remiſſneſs, and a neglect of thoſe meaſures which 


have N ed ſo 9 5 

Fever ſtill prevails, and when routed under one 
form, 1s introduced by Luxury in another : for: 
about the time at which the Plague left us, the 
tribe of low Fevers began to make a new, and for- 
midable appearance. WIIIIs, and many others 


after him, thought they found the Origin of theſe: 


Fevers 


1 


Fevers in the enervating luxury of the Age. Ad- 
mitting this, or any other cauſe of Fever, the man- 
ner in which it operates is extremely obſcure, and 
queſtionable z and yet the verieſt Sceptic of this 
ſceptical age, will confeſs that the preſent method 
of treating this, as well as the other ſpecies of Fe- 
ver, is more ſucceſsful than that purſued fifty years 
ſince. There can be no doubt that the Cold Re- 
gimen, Antimonials, Mercurials, and the Bark, have 
F contributed to this happy revolution. 


For is firſt of PER we are indebted to 8y DEN 
nau, who thought himſelf juſtified j in adopting a 
plan of cure, diametricaſly oppoſite to one which 
ample experience had proved defective. Review 
his theoretic principles, and you carinot well ſup« 
poſe, that he was determined by : any pre-conceived 
idea, formed of the nature of Fever: no, he had 
ſagacity enough, to ſee that the hot regimen was 
wrong; and reſolution enough to ſet about an 
| examination, 
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examination, whether a cold regimen might not be 
right, This was a ſhort. way, and à good way 
of coming to a concluſion 3; and on many occa- 
ſions, Gentlemen; worthy of imitation, / 


Antimony, had been long known, before the 
real value of its active preparations was diſcover- 
ed. BokRRHAAVE ſurmiſed that from Mercury, 
and Antimony, combined, there might be elabo- 
rated, a ſpecific for the Small-pox. On what 
ground he built this ſurmiſe, or whether it were 
not rather a lucky hit of conjecture, I will not pre- 
tend to ſay. But the Man who firſt employed an 
Antidote of this kind in Britain, ſeems to have 
had no ſubtle theory in his head; perhaps, the 
mildneſs of the Small-Pox, obſe rvable in a Patient 
who had taken a Mercurio-Antimonial, for the 
cure of another Malady, ſuggeſted to him or the 
real Author of the diſcovery, the uſeful hint. Be 
this as it may, neither he nor Bozzznaave himſelf,” 


could 
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could ſee any thing in the nature of the Diſeaſe, 
which pointed out this remedy : mankind might 
have reaſoned on to eternity, about cauſes and 
ſymptoms, had not cloſe analogy, or adventurous 
experiment, called their attention to facts, and 
confined them within the limits of modeſt Theo- 
1y—The Theory of remedies. 


W1TH what view was Mercury firſt employed 
in the Venereal Diſeaſe? ſurely its firſt patrons were 
not men diſpoſed to ſpeculation : their praQtice 

was bold even to temerity; and all the medi- 
caments they employ' d, were the new, and pow- 
erful arcana of Chymiſtry. 


InTERMITTENT Fevers were often attended 


with fatal conſequences, before the diſcovery. of 

Peruvian Bark; and even after its introduction, 

the evils reſulting from improper ex hibition ren- 

dering it ſuſpected, it might have lain by neglect- 
| D i 
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ed to this day, had not ſome members of the Fas 
culty wiſer than the reſt, judiciouſly argued, that 
a Medicine of efficacy deſerved another, and a 


fairer trial. 


Tursꝝ ſummary remarks, Gentlemen, are in- 
tended to remind you, that ſome of the moſt 
grievous diſeaſes that ever afflicted the human 
race, have been found capable of cure, 'or of pre- 
vention—that general rules of prevention have 
been productive of ſignal advantage — that in diſ- 
caſes, which becauſe they reſiſted the uſual mode 
of treatment, were therefore deemed incurable, 
adventurous experiment has been ſucceſsfully op- 
poſed to ſpecious reaſoning: that potent reme- 
dies ought not to be diſcarded haſtily, tho unto- 
ward circumſtances do ſometimes follow their uſe; 
for on the whole it appears, that from the admiſ- 
ſion of potent remedies, and conſequent reaſoning: 
on their effects, Medicine has received its prin» 
cipal improvement. 


THESE 


( ) 

Theſe refle&ions contain ſome comfortable 
truths, which if they make any impreſſion, will 
encourage you to take a curſory view of ſome 


other diſeaſes, ſtill very formidable, 


I fee Phthiſis, ſpectre-like ſtalking in the van, 
and limping Gout, bringing up the rear. To 
enumerate the individuals of the group, might 
wound your recollection let us ſelect thoſe two 
diſeaſes of very different ſpecies indeed; but ſimi- 
lar in ſome few reſpects, inaſmuch as their firſt ac- 
ceſs is for the moſt part polterior to the age of pu- 
berty; their diſtinctive characters are pretty clear- 
ly developed, and the progreſs of neither of them 
is ſo rapid, as to prevent our trying the full effect 
of various remedies. Alas! we have no reme- 


dies, and you have made an injudicious choice of 
ſubje&s, which promiſe neither credit to your 
ſelf, nor emolument to others ; the one diſeaſe 
baffles all our efforts, and to cure the other, is an 
_ attempt 
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attempt ſo hazardous, that we think ourſelves 
warranted in paſling the ſame ſentence on both. 


Tusk, if we may judge from appearances, are 
the ſentiments of learned men. At a period which 
teems with valuable treatiſes, on almoſt every 
other diſeaſe; and when we are threatened with 
an inundation of ſimple facts from every quarter, 
the number of volumes on pulmonary phthiſis 
begins to diminiſh, and the gouty patient is left 


to tell his own ſtory. 


Tuls egregious inconſiſtency ſezms to imply 
that we have exhauſted the ſubject, and attained 
the ne plus ultra of inveſtigation; whereas, in re- 

_ ality, the neglect of two diſeaſes which demand a 
more than ordinary attention, is the unhappy con- 
ſequence of prejudice and deſpondence. In any 
caſe, Gentlemen, deſpondence on your fide, begets 

_ deſpair on the ſide of your patient, and then your 
reputation againſt his life is at ſtake, 
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Werrt a ſecond SYDENHAM to ariſe, and caſt 
his eye on our enormous regiſters of mortality, he 
would have cauſe to lament the ravages of our in- 
ſular plague, in the ſame doleful ſtrain as the firſt. 
Some have intimated a doubt, whether con- 
fir m'd phthiſis was ever yet cured. If the 
queſtion be, whether the medicines in com- 
mon repute have ever yet cured it, I will under- 
take to anſwer it in the negative. The preſent 

moſt general mode of practice was adopted, in 
conſequence of a fuppoſed analogy between the 
effects of the ſame remedies, in external and in- 
ternal ulcers: the analogy has been long ſince 
proved a falſe one, and yet many of the profeſſion, 
rather than acknowledge the venial error, perſeyere 
in the ſame courſe, againſt the conviction of ſenſe 
and reaſon.” Hart as this ſentence may found: in 
ſome ears, men of unbiaſted and mature reflection, 
have before me obſerved, and lamented the blind, 


and poſitive® attachment of many an old Practiti- 
E dner 
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oner to tenets anciently, or generally eſpouſed, 
and his obſtinate averſion to every, overture at 
reformation : protected from cenſure, by a thick 


phalanx of dotards, who keep him company, he 


ſtumbles on perpetually in one track, from which he 


counts it hereſy to deviate, and his experience is 


not worth a ſtaw, for he either cannot, or will not 
ſee, that if his medicines do any thing, they do 
hurt. When men who have the beſt opportunities 
of correcting hat is amiſs in practice, wilfully de- 
ceiye themſelves i in this manner, we cannot wonder 


that diſeaſes, i in themſelves dangerous, are became 


amel univerſally fatal. 


Io internal as well as external ulcers, the power 
of the conſtitution, may for ought we know, effect 
a reſtoration with very little aſſiſtance; and to. 
this power we muſt refer the favourable events, 
which now and then ſurprize us; for the moſt: 


memorable inſtances of recovery are thoſe in which. 


the 
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the patient ſhifts his abode, and takes his final 
leave of the Doctor. Theſe inſtances, it muſt be 
owned, are not direaly in point, as we are not aſ- 
ſured that they were genuine eaſes of confirmed 
cath To avoid this ſource of fallacy in fu- 
ture, it is to be hoped that the Chymical teſt of 
purulent Sputum, will come into general uſe, 
and if it ſhall be found that Patients ſometimes. 
recover after a purulent ſpitting has taken place 
in any conſiderable degree; then ſome, at leaſt, of 
the ſuſpected caſes on record, may be admitted as 
evidence in my favour; for, as they will ſhew 
that a confirmed Phthiſis is more readily ſuſcep- 
tible of cure, than is commonly imagined; they 
will afford a preſumptive. argument, that the lan · 
guid efforts of Nature have availed more than 
medical preſoription. But this is begging the 
queſtion unneceſſarily, for ſome of thoſe very prac- 
titioners, of whom I am complaining, conſider 
the diſcaſe as curable; but mark the procedure 
24411 | of 
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of one of theſe adepts. If forty-nine of his Pa: 
tients die fuccefſively, he exclaims againſt the fata- 
lity of the diſeaſe; if the fiftieth happily ſurvive 
the fame treatment, he plumes himſelf with all 
the honour ; his remedies riſe in his eſtimation 
in proportion as their coincidence with a eure is 
more rare, and beneficent Nature 1 is all the while 
oer-looked and vilified. 5 l te i bas 


Are we then to leave the poor conſumptive pa- 
tient entirely to thoſe reſources of the ſyſtem which 


we term Nature? By no means; for tho they 


are ſometimes powerful, they are too often. in- 
ſufficient 3 but, with a view to determine in what 


way we can render him moſt effential ſervice, we 


might ſuſpend for a little while: the uſe: of all Me- 
dicines, excepting only thoſe which evidently 


palliate the moſt urgent ſymptoms; and beſtow the 


moſt wary. attention to regimen, and particularly 


to the ſtate of Air, which ſeems beſt ſuited to the 
vitiated 
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vitiated organs of reſpiration. This conduct, 


tho it be merely palliative, promiſes two very 
important advantages: it will enable us to de- 
cide on the merits of the preſent practice, and 
give us a fair chance of diſcovering the moſt eli- 
gible remedies. I will not venture to aſſert, that 
all ſuch as have been employed hitherto are uſe- 
leſs, or improper, nor will I pretend to offer others 


in their ſtead ; but with truth and juſtice may 
remark, that in ſimilar caſes, nay in one and the 
ſame caſe, the treatment has been ſo inconſiſtent, 
that a young man cannot poſiibly know on what 


plan to proceed rationally; - and an old man would | 


be puzzled, to tel] which of his common Anti- 
phthiſic Medicines had done moſt harm. At one 


time, a Patient is reduced fo low by Veneſec- 


tion, as to afford the meddling Houſewife a pre- 
tence for giving Cordials, if perchance the favou- 
rite Balſamic has not done its duty: at another time 
he is drenched with compoſitions of pectoral, or 
a vulnerary 


4648) 
vulnerary Herbs, of which there is ſcarce one 
whoſe qualities are to this day properly aſcertain- 
ed. Oils, Mucilages, Acids, Tonics, and finally 
Briſtol water, compleat the farrago. Now let 
the experienced practitioner ſay, whether he would 
think himſelf in danger of lofing the credit of one 
cure, by exploding them altogether in the groſs. If 
the anſwer be affirmative, let him point out thoſe 
particular ones, whoſe loſs he would regret : if 
theſe are of the palliative kind, I leave them with 
him till he can find better; if they are of an ac- 
tive quality, and intended to ſomething more than 
palliate, he would do well to produce an inſtance 
in which they have clearly of themſelves wrought 
a cure. If he be at a loſs here, then his method 
may be pronounced faulty, and his. Medicines in- 


congruou I's 


When I recommend a mode of treatment con- 
feſſedly palliative, it is with an immediate view to 
reducing 


619 


reducing the practice to as great a ſimplicity as 


poſſible, in order that we may be able to diſcrimi- 


nate the effect of every application: this we can- 
not do, while ſuch a complicated variety of medi- 
caments, under the looſe denomination of Balſa- 


mics, are given in every circumſtance of the diſ- 
eaſe, without diſtinction. | 


There are conſiderate Phyſicians, who have * 


mended their own practice in this reſpe&, and lain 
down excellent rules for the obſervation of others; 
but it is a melancholy reflection, that not one in 
ten of the lower claſs of people, receive any be- 
nefit from their eſſays. Theſe poor people not 
aware of the tendency of a Winter cough, defer 


making application for medical aſſiſtance, | until 
the malady is too deeply rooted to be removed. 
With this conſequence, Gentlemen, you are not 
directly chargeable; but your credit, and huma- 
nity, are concerned in their cauſe. It is my buſi- 
neſs 


(0. 3 
neſs not only to plead their cauſe, but to propoſe to 


vour conſideration, ſome feaſible plan for their re- 


lief. 


The caſe of Phthiſical Patients in and about 


this City is ſingularly deplorable. They are im- 
proper ſubjects of hoſpital practice, becauſe even 
the vicinity of a hoſpital is baneful to them; and 
for this good reaſon they are excluded from a ſitu- 
ation, which is beyond all others favourable to cir- 
cumſpect, and extenſive obſervation. At the 
ſame time the medicinal ſprings of Briſtol, or any 
others of a like nature, are too remote and con- 
fincd in their application, to compenſate this un- 
happy inconvenience. Might not ſome means be 


deviſed to render theſe more generally uſeful? If 


their reſtorative virtues be in any degree anſwer- 
able to the encomiums beſtowed on them in par- 
ticular caſes, this queſtion is of ſome importance: 
as ſuch I leave it to the conſideration of the Gen- 


tlemen 
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tlemen, who practice at thoſe places, obſerving on- 
ly by the way, that the ſimple courſe of Medicine, 
purſued by Patients while they are drinking the 

waters, is one, and not the leaſt advantage reſulting 
from their uſe. I am ſuppoſing that the water has 
the principal ſhare in producing a good effect; but 
many are diſpoſed to attribute all to change of air, 
and ſituation. How far either, or all are concern- 
ed, may be determined by an experiment, which 
conſtitutes part of a Plan for the relief of Poor, 
conſumptive patients in. and about this metro- 


polis. 


Let two, or more houſes be provided at ſuitable 
diſtances from town, (perhaps the diſtance ought 
to be greater not leſs than twelve miles) at any 
rate in a dry, airy, but not very expoſed ſituation. 
The number of houſes muſt depend on future con- 


tingencies; but more than one ſeems neceſſary to 


avoid crowding the patients, and to enable the ob- 
G 1 ſerver 


0 22) 
ſerver to form a judgment of air, and ſituation. 
If one of them were ſituated near the Sea, it would 
afford the probable advantage of Sea air, and an 
opportunity of ſailing —an exerciſe ſo highly ex- 
tolled, that we have ſome reaſon to think on this 
confined ſcale, it might prove no deſpicable auxi- 
liary. The relative ſituation of a Lime-kiln, or 
any manufactory which occaſions copious exha- 
lations, may determine the choice of other recep- 
tacles. Let each of them be ſpacious; yet never 
contain more patients, than one Phyſtcian, and 
one Apothecary may well take the charge of: the 
former ſhould attend at leaſt three times a week, 
and keep an exact regiſter of every caſe that falls 
under his inſpe&ion. His ſagacity muſt direct him | 
further; but he will, I believe, ſee the propriety 

of proceeding on the plan of ſimple, and cautious 
medicinal treatment already recommended. He 


will firſt apply himſelf to learn the belt regimen, 


and how far it alone may be relied on; and when 


he 
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he ſhall have occaſion to call in remedies to his aid, 
he will give them one by one a fair trial, and thus 
he will be able to affign to each its reſpective de- 
gree of merit. 


It is enough for me to ſketch the out-lines of a 
plan which muſt be left for others to correct, and 
finiſh: yet, in order to render it more certainly 
uſeful, and comprehenſive, fuppoſe a code of rules 
for the treatment of a recent Cough were publiſh- 
ed, with the ſanction of the College; containing 
ſuch plain directions as the common people might 
eaſily apply, and enforced with ſuch conſidera- 
tions as might make them more attentive, and care- 
ful of themſelves in the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe. 
This meaſure independent of any other, ſeems cal- 
culated to ſave many uſeful members of the com- 
munity, from falling a prey to its inſidious approa- 
ches. As a previous ſtep to other meaſures, it ſeems 


to have this further recommendation—it will ob 


viate 
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viate any imputation which might light on prac- 
titioners, were they to enter on a new, and experi- 
mental method, before they have ſatisfied them- 
ſelves that the means of prevention are ineffeQual. 


The Gout is conſidered as another deſperate diſ- 
eaſe, Whether it deſerves this mortifying epithet, 
may be worth a moments enquiry. I have al- 
ready hinted the impropriety of conſidering any 
caſe of diſeaſe as deſperate ; and that hint flowing 
from the moſt enlarged principle of benevolence, 
muſt meet with approbation from the beſt men, 
and beſt judges, and would ſeem to preclude the 
neceſſity of this. enquiry ; but the circumſtances. 
of gouty patients are ſuch, that practitioners of the 
molt benevolent diſpoſition, do not regard them 
with that compaſſion which they feel for others. 
The Faculty hath given up the care of the gouty 
patient, during his paroxyſm, wholly to nurſes, 
and ſpeculating at a diſtanee, have reaſoned them- 

ſelves 


(ass 


ſelves into a belief, that the diſeaſe after having 
made its appearance once or twice, is neceſſary to 
the conſtitution, Hence it has happened that ve- 
ry few are converſant with its miſeries, until they 
themſelves become the ſubjects of it. By this time 
the terrors inculcated by books co-operating with 
their own. natural apprehenſion of danger, ex- 


clude every idea of effectual aſſiſtance. 


PATHOLOGY indeed preſents us with many dif- 
ficulties. The old controverted queſtion, whether 
it were this, or that diſtemper of the fluids, inſtead 
of clearing up the matter, hath involved it in 
ſtill greater intricacy; for it is now {hrewdly ſuſ- 
pected, that whatever ſenſible qualities predomi- 
nate in the fluids, the cauſe of morbid exceſs in 
them is derived from a higher ſource ; and the 


queſtion now is, whether the Gout: be originally a 
diſeaſe of the ſolids, or fluids, 


Tuꝛis retrogade Theory, has miſled us quite out | 
H of 
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of our way : indeed, fo far are the moderns from 
having made any real proficiency, that they have 
been lofing ground for centuries; and now, a- 
ſhamed to face a diſeaſe, which their own trifling 
conduct in a gteat meaſure has made opprobri- 
ous, they inveigh againſt every man, who dares 
to make a ſtand and oppoſe it, as guilty of Empi- 
riciſm, and Temerity. In ſuch a cauſe truly the 
title of Empiric is a flattering mark of diſtinction; 
to Empiriciſm we owe our beſt remedies : from 
the Empirics of old Rome, we learnt that the Gout 
is curable ; and I preſume that, if ever an eligi- 
ble mode of vigorous practice ſhall be adopted, it 
will be the work of rational Empiriciſm. 


This age is not more remarkable for a ſpirit. of 
experimental inveſtigation in ſome points, than 
for an unbounded licentiouſneſs in framing Hy- 
potheſes on others. Theſe diſſimilar traits be- 


ginning at the ſame auſpicious era of free enqui- 


Ty, 


1 


J, are very evident in the complexion of mo- 
dern Philoſophy. In ſome branches they are 
agrecably blended. The Phyſiology of the hu- 
man body, conſidered abſtractedly as the ſtudy of 
the moſt complex ſubject in nature, is allowed to 
ſet off experiment with looſe and extravagant 
conjectures: conſidered in relation to Medicine, 
theſe decorations are cumberſome, impertinent, 
and unbecoming; for, tho Medicine be conjectu- 
ral, yet it is alſo an art conſiſting of certain rules, 
and maxims, which are eſtabliſhed on fads order- 
ly arrang'd, and digeſted into ſyſtem; therefore, 
every conjecture that ariſes not from actual obſer- 
vation, or refers not to actual experience, is foreign 
to its purpoſe ; nay further, it retards the ad- 
vancement of real knowledge, by perplexing the 
judgment, and preventing - the application of 
thoſe practical rules, which the art is already 
poſſeſſed of. 


Of this truth the Gout is a notable inſtance. 
The 


n 


The eonjectures which have been raiſed to ac- 
count for its phenomena, and explain its nature, 
as they took their riſe in the imagination, ſo they 
never were, and never could be verified by expe- 
rience. They have diverted the attention of 
mankind from the proper object, and left a biaſs 


on the mind, which it is perhaps more difficult to 
remove than the diſeaſe itſelf. 


To the free admifiton of ſuch deluſive reaſon- 
ing, in the firſt inſtance, I am charitably diſpoſed 
to aſcribe your deſertion of the affficted, and your 
backwardneſs in adopting. ſuch meaſures, as a re- 
collection of the many late improvements in me- 
dicine would ſeem to dictate. The vulgar plea, 
that the Gout is a diſeaſe of a ſingular character, 
untractable, and hardly curable with ſafety, is a 
paltry excuſe for doing nothing: but the difficul- 
ties the complicated difhculties | Several other 
maladies, had once as ugly features; but never 


one 
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one fo Frightful, What are the diſcouraging cir- 
cumſtances ? It is nat certain whether i it be a diſ- 


eaſe of the ſolids, or the fluids. This is rather a 
ſpecious than a ſolid argument; : for there are in 
rerum natura, antidotes adequate, to the correc- 


tion of a vice in either. Mercury i is ſaid to act 
immediately on the Huids—Peruvian Bark on the 
ſolids, This Theory of their reſpedtive action 
indeed may be diſputed; but it is certain that 
the fomes morbi is then only active, when the 
body is diſpoſed to be affected by it; it; and if we 
can find a remedy, which will fortity the ſyſtem 
againſt its operation, v we are virtually poſſeſſed of 
A ſovereign antidote. | That we have many ſim- 
ples, which have a power of affecting the ſolids, 


is notorious. But perhaps! it Is a diſeaſe of the 


12 


Conſtitution. This objectian, formidable a as it! Is, 
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WS would alſo, attempt to obviate. I By Conſti- 
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rution- may be underſtood hereditary prediſpoti- 
tion, cuſtom formed on habit, or a peculiar tem- 


perament. | 


1 The 
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The firſt I am afraid we muſt admit, notwith- 
ſtanding what has been lately advanced to weaken 
your belief of! its ; influence. It ſeems to be agreed 
on all hands, that the male offspring of gouty pa- 
rents are prediſpoſed to gout; and as this is a 


point open to al, art to be determined only by 


ference to the opinion of 18 great a majority : 
moreover it is. probable that this prediſpoſition, is 


in many inſtances ſo ſtrong as to produce the diſ— 


eaſe at firſt, without the concurrence of an imme- 
diately exciting cauſe f from without: : yet the ſame 
18 true of other parental maladies, to which the 
00 rules of art = method are applied, 'and ſome- 
times with ſucceſs... On the other hand it will 
be acknowledged, that « an occaſional cauſe is often 
neceſſary to give effect to the ſeminium. If Gen- 
tlemen had collected, and compared the facts 
which relate to gout, with half the induſtry 
that is ſhewn in tubjedts of infinite leſs impor- 


tance, 


„ 
* 
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tance, they would ere this time have eſtabliſhed 
ſome criterion, whereby to diſtinguiſſi when, and 
in what degree of force the ſeminium exiſts in the 
ſyſtem; or if it be totally dormant, - methinks it 


would be ſome ſatisfaction to know, what thoſe 


ſeyeral circumſtances are of the progenitor, or 
progeny, which contribute to the diſeaſe. - [Theſe 
topics have the appearance of difficiles nugz  - but 
they ought in my opinion to be objects of ſerious 
diſcuſſion to the parent, and practitioner; for 
whatever be the original cauſe - Wherever its ſeats 


it is certainly a diſeaſe of Habit: hence the idea 


of its being neceſſary to the conſtitution hence 


the opinion that it is a diſeaſe of temperament. 


In reaſoning on a ſubject ſo obſcure as that of 
Temperament, a medical Philoſopher ſhould be 
extremely cautious how he forms any concluſions 
which may tend to influence practice. Seeing 
how many adult men, how few at any earlier pe- 
73 18 riod, 


( 


| 

| riod of life are affected with the diſeaſe, he may 

| fairly infer; that it is ſome-how connected with a 

[ certain Temperament ; but, if he infers that Tem- 

| | perament as a cauſe is neceflarily connected with 

| the diſeaſe, he is guilty of raſh aſſumption; which 
| vended under the {pecious name of 'Theory, might 
| impoſe on the many, and increaſe the number df 
timid practitioners: for who would be fo hardy 
| as to attempt a total change of every fibre in the 

body, or ſet himſelf in direct oppoſition to Nature, 
| while ſhe marks with indelible characters the ſtages 
| | of our journey from the cradle to the grave? 


1 ry prediſpoſition, and excludes the conſideration 
of morbific matter: ſo far it is confiſtent with 


| | 

| The opinion laft alluded to, fuppoſes heredita- 
| 

| obſervation, and ſound Philoſophy ; but by attri- 


| buting ſo much to Temperament, it is expoſed: to 


| inſuperable diffieulties; for either is meant the 
pure melancholic Temperament, or the ſame Tem- 
perament 


ie 


perament qualified by ſome peculiar modification. 
It is not the former, becauſe it conſtantly ſupervenes 
in a greater, or leſs degree at the decline of life; and 
laborious people, who are obnoxious to it in the 
greateſt degree, are fartheſt removed from any dan- 
ger of the diſeaſe, We muſt reje& the latter for 
want of ſufficient evidence, there being no pecu- 
liar marks obſervable in gouty temperament, 
whereon to found a diagnoſis in ambiguous caſes ; 
and becauſe it is highly probable that the gouty 
temperament, 1s nothing more than the temperament 
of old age, prematurely induced or aggravated by 
repeated attacks of the diſeaſe, The original cauſe 
(whatever it be) receives new force from habit, and 
habit conſtitutes the gouty diatheſis. 


Tuxxx are other diſeaſes of a periodic, or in- 
termittent type, which if left to themſelves be- 
come habitual, and at length irregular as to the 


time of their recurrence, The analogy between 
K them, 
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them, and Gout, is not ſo remote as may be ima- 
gined. The Gout is primarily an affection of the 
ſyſtem : its paroxyſms are preceded by ſpaſm, 
and accompanied with a febrile commotion. The 
eſſential difference ſeems to conſiſt in theſe two 
particulars : neither of them do ſo certainly derive 
their origin from hereditary prediſpoſition neither 


of them is attended with topical inflammation. I 


might add, that neither of them is ſo apt to induce 
the melancholic temperament ; but this circum- 
ſtance ſeems to deſerve no farther notice in a prac- 
tical view, than as it may excite endeavours to 
preſerve our fellow-creatures from a calamity, 
which even time cannot alleviate, 


Attention to every circumſtance, which pre- 
cedes the firſt invaſion has been recommended : 
let me now add, that if the characters of heredita- 
ry prediſpoſition ſhould elude inveſtigation, there 
are ſtill very reaſonable grounds of hope, that the 

recurrence 
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recurrence of paroxyſms may be prevented, if vi- 
gorous applications be made to the ſyſtem, before 


the habit of diſeaſe is confirmed : and happily at 
this early period we have full ſcope for the uſe of 


every remedy, which bids fair either to Neven or 


remove them. 


Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to think that 
topical inflammation is the moſt ſalutary, becauſe 
the molt natural expedient of relief, reprobate all 
attempts to mitigate the pain with which it is inſe- 


parably connected; not conſidering that the efforts 


of Nature want regulation in all other diſeaſes, and 


that in this, where they never ſucceed compleat- 


ly, they may require ſomewhat more. Patients 
leſs opulent, or leſs prudent than others, have on 


many occaſions repelled the inflammation, and thus 


counteraRed the natural method of cure with im- 
punity : and in recent caſes more particularly, re- 
pulſion ſeems leaſt hazardous. I do not however 
adviſe this ſtep, but would only inſinuate that the 


. 


inflammation 
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inflamation being more in our power, we might 
perhaps repel it ſafely, if other remedies ſhould be 
found ineffectual. 


That ſome remedy will be found, I hope, and 
believe: in the mean time, Gentlemen, it is your 
duty to attend with more circumſpection, and 
aſſiduity on thoſe forlorn arthrities, whom you 
now leave to be the dupes of every ignorant pre- 
tender. You well know that the firſt acceſs, in- 
ſtead of being an earneſt of fourſcore, is an almoſt 
infallible preſage of premature death. There 
are inſtances enough on record, to convince you 
that it may be prevented, and by ſeaſonable aſſiſt- 
ance cured: Neglected it becomes habitual, and 
perhaps ſo neceſſary to the conſtitution, that you 
may have reaſon to congratulate the patient, 
and yourfelves, if on certain occaſions you can 
add to the vehemence of the paroxyſm, becauſe it 
indicates ſome remains of vigour: and, according 


tO 


„„ 
to the old aphoriſm, abſorbs the ſenſe of other 


ailments: yet what is the point gained. Every 


1 — 
A ̃ ˙myp— . 


ſmart fit is a ſevere trial of the powers of nature: 
they muſt now ſink faſt in fo unequal a conflict; 


the complaints which lately ceded to the regular 
paroxyſm, wall recur and — the Oy | 
m_ 
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We have learned ſocieties, eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their attention to well authenticated facts, 
and deligent inveſtigation of remedies: it may be 
in their power, (I am ſure it is not inconſiſtent 
with their plan) to promote an emulation, from 
which the moſt beneficial conſequences might be 
expected. Their example, and authority in me- 
dicine, would prompt individuals, who are now 
juſtly apprehenſive on the {core of reputation. 


Might I again preſume to dictate — the books 
which make mention of anti- arthritic medicines, 


3 | = : ſhould 


11 
ſhould be conſulted. The ſubſtances which have 


been at one time or other recommended, are vari- 


ous: let all ſuch as are not abſurd, or evidently 
inſignificant, be diſpoſed into claſſes according to 
their ſenſible qualities, or known effects, to the end 
that they may be more readily ſelected for uſe : if it 
be found that any of them, tho? efficacious in re- 
ſpect of the diſeaſe, are productive of ill effects, 
perhaps we may learn by due regulation of their 
doſe, by the admixture of ſome correQor, or ſome 
collateral means to avoid the inconvenience ; if 
thoſe formerly propoſed ſhould not after fair trial 
anſwer our purpoſe, why not proceed to more 
powerful ones of modern date, Satius eft anceps 


experiri auxilium quam nullum. 


In proſecuting ſome ſuch method as this, tables 
will be found uſeful by giving a conciſe view of 
medicines exhibited, with their effects, as alſo any 
particular circumſtances of the caſe in which one 

or 
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or other was employed. The ſucceeding genera- 
tion may be as much improved by them, as by 
your meteorological tables if they be kept with 
equal accuracy. 


It would ſeem on every account eligible to take 

the diſeaſe at its early appearance, or its regular 
ſtate, and then we need not embarraſs meaſures by 

a prolix recital of minute particulars ; but taking 
ſome one approved hiſtory of phoenomena (we have 

| many good ones, but SYDENHAM'S is as good ag 
any) compare it with the caſe in queſtion, and 
leaving out the eircumſtances common to both, 
mark thoſe only in which they materially differ 
3 from each other. This is a part of method, 
0 which, in ſo diffuſe a branch as medicine is, ought 


always to be adhered to. In our inveſtigation of 
remedies we cannot be too inquiſitive, nor in the 
relation of their effects too circumſtantial. and, ex- 
plieit. 285 


”W 
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If all our endeavours in the way of medicine 
prove fruitleſs, we may find a ſalvo for our repu- 
tation in regimen; but this is a reſource to which 


none but the old, and decripid, will. betake them- 
ſelves. 


The propriety of avoiding all obvious exciting 
cauſes, is unqueſtionable; but an accurate uni- 
formity of regimen—ſuch as may ſuperſede the 
uſe of medicines, ſeems to be impracticable in ma- 
ny caſes, and improper in all. 


The men we have to deal with, are choice ſpi- 
rits, of warm paſſions, —high reliſh for convivial 
enjoyment, and too impatient of reſtraint, to ſub- 
mit to medical diſcipline for a long time on any 
penalty : or, if we meet with ſubjects more obſe- 
quious, we cannot always draw our line of con- 
duct ſo nicely as to avoid the danger of debili- 
tating the man, inſtead of the diſeaſe : and fur- 
"Y ther, 
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ther, the miſchiefs that have often happened after a 
ſlight deviation from a ſevere courſe once entered 
upon, ſhew that it is not to be entered on with- 
out ſerious heſitation. Theſe facts point at a- 
nother curious effect of habit, which deſerves il- 


luſtration. 


That our delicately framed ſyſtem might not 
be injured, by the viciſſitudes to which (in the 
common courſe of things) it is every moment 
expoſed, it is endowed with a power which ope- 
rates conſtantly towards its preſervation. The 
influence of this power is more or leſs extenſive 
in proportion, as the occaſions of its exertion have 
been more or leſs frequent: with thoſe who begin 
early to inure themſelves to change, and expoſe 
themſelves unguardedly to the agency of phyſical 

cauſes, its energy is improved into habit. Be- 
tween the extremes of improveable power, and 
acquired habit, is the extenſive latitude of health; 

M debut 
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put the nearer a man approaches to the latter, 
the nearer he is to ſtable health, and full enjoy- 
ment. Proceeding thro' the intermediate degrees, 


different men will be diſtinguiſhed by different de- 
grees of ſenſibility and ſtrength. 


% 


The operation, and influence of this power is 
well known; but its regular progreſſion towards 
habit, and the effects of this habit in health, and 
in diſeaſe, have not been ſufficiently attended to, 
tho' it preſents an ample field of ſpeculation to 
the moral Philoſopher as well as Phy ſiologiſt. 


I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that when 
from want of energy in this power, or from 
the prevalence of a morbid cauſe, diſorder is intro- 
duced into the ſyſtem, even then its irregular ef- 
forts, dignified by another name, have for the moſt 
part a beneficial tendency. It is more to our 
preſent purpoſe, to obſerve that this power may 
be diminithed, as well as increaſed, and this in 
two 
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two ways; both equally tending to defeat che be- 
nevolent deſign with which it was imparted, The 
man of methodical abſtemiouſneſs, by avoiding all 
occahons of its exertion, contracts the voluptu- 
ary, by plunging into the gulph of exceſs, breaks 
through the limits of | health, and both pay an 
equal forfeit for their indifcretion: the former 
comes to loath the food which uſed to gratify him, 
and the latter transformed into a ſkeleton, feels a 
peſtilence in the ſoſteſt breeze. This compariſon 
of the Methodiſt with the Senſualiſt, may ſeem in- 

jurious to the former: it is nevertheleſs true, that a 
great number of worthy, and otherwiſe ſenſible 

men, have deſtroyed themſelves by abſtinence. 
They have, or fancy they have, a tender conſtitu- 
tion; and to prevent its being ruffled by inclement 
air, unwholeſome diet, or a trifling exceſs in any 
of the other non-naturals; they ſequeſter themſelves 
from the world, and ſtudy the art of preſerving g 


health: perſevering in it with anxious follicitude, 
they 
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they debar themſelves: of every innocent enjoy- 


ment, and render their life as uncomfortable ta 
themſelves as it is unprofitable to others. The 
habit of ſufferance thus weakened, the ſlighteſt 
cauſe of diſeaſe is ſufficient to overpower it, and 


put a period to ſo miferable a ſtate of exiſtence. 


Tris ſpecies of fatuity has been in. many caſes 
brought on, or aggravated, by the writings of ſome 
of our profeſſion, whoſe great names impoſed on 
men, but too prone to idle ſpeculation; and as long 
as Phyſicians continue to addreſs the public at 
large, on ſubjects ſo vague and indeterminate, ſo 
long the ſame fatal miſtakes are to be apprehended. 


Every one ſhould be left to determine what tem- 
perance is, by his own experience: if he will not 
attend ta this faithful monitor, he will never be 
the better for our advice, until he is obliged to 


call in our aſſiſtance, and then the habit of ſuffer- 
ANCE is ſuſpended ; the ſyſtem i is ſuſceptible of every 


changes 
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change, and an accurate obſervance of regi- 
men, is indiſpenſably neceſſary. It is gene- 
rally allowed that the excellence of a practi- 
tioner, is not in any thing more conſpicuous 
than in his knowledge of dietetic, and juſtly; 
becauſe it is the moſt delicate, and important 
part of his province: and, if his injunctions 
be not explicit, and his viſits very frequently re- 
peated to ſee them complied with, the obſtinacy 
of the nurſes, or ſome unforſeen circumſtance 
in the diſeaſe, will render every meaſure abor- 


tive. 


If then ſo many difficulties occur in regulat- 
ing for a few days only, the diet of a ſick patient 
under our more immediate inſpection, how are 
we to ſurmount the obſtacles of a courſe which 


mult be continued for years ? 


\ 


A low diet of milk and vegetables, on account 
of its ſimplicity, ſeems leſs exceptionable in this 


N reſpect; 


- 
* 


3 


| reſpe& ; but indeed the right management of it 


requires ſo much caution, and judgment, that 
medical men only, who are thoroughly perſuaded 
of its efficacy, and ſafety, and who have ſome 
conſiderable remains of mental, as well as bodily 
firmneſs, ſhould enter on a courſe which they 
alone are qualified to conduct. 


Eg 


- 4 
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My principles, Gentlemen, would induce me 
to act a more decifive part, at a ſeaſon. when 
the proſpect is leſs gloomy, and diſcouraging. I 
ſhall be happy if they receive your approbation, 
and not diſpleaſed if they are found erroneous z 
for in either caſe, I ſhall have the ſatisfaction of 
reflecting, that I have done what lay in my power, 
for the improvement of that profeſſion, of which 
I am a humble member, 


{* 
* 


